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More than 230 works of art acquired by The Cleveland Museum of Art in 
1986 will be presented to the public for the first time in the annual Year in 
Review exhibition, on view at the Museum from February 4 through March I5, 

1987. The Museum's commitment to collecting works of the highest quality from 
every period and culture is evidenced in this year's exhibition, which 
includes outstanding additions to the well-known collections of ancient and 
medieval art, European paintings, prints, and Oriental art, as well as to the 
small but growing collections of photography, contemporary art, and Korean 
art. Part of the new acquisitions will be displayed in the upper special 
exhibition gallery , with many of the prints , drawings and photographs 
exhibited in the prints and drawings galleries. Museum Director Evan H. 

Turner has written labels for many of the works in the Year in Review, to 
offer information and insights on the works and their histories. 

The most significant acquisition of I986 was an over life-size Roman 
bronze sculpture of a headless draped figure believed to represent the emperor 
Marcus Aurelius, who ruled from A.D. I6I-I8O. The bronze figure, one of a 
group of monumental bronze sculptures of Roman emperors which have excited and 
intrigued art historians since their discovery in the 1960s, is the subject of 
a special exhibition within the Year in Review, and is described in the 
accompanying press release. Another major addition to the ancient art 
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collection is a remarkably fine Greek bronze hydria , or water vessel, with an 
exceptionally beautiful handle cast in the form of a siren. The vessel, which 
dates to the late 5th century B.C., is too opulent for carrying water and was 
probably used as a cinerary urn. 

The Prints and Drawings Department had what is probably the most 
impressive year in its history, due primarily to spectacular acquisitions of 
old master prints. At the end of the year the department received as a gift 
in memory of Mildred Andrews Putman the finest known impression of the early 
Renaissance master Andrea Mantegna's engraving of The Risen Christ between St. 
Andrew and St. Longinus , dating from about 1^72. Its importance can be 
appreciated when one considers that Mantegna made only seven prints, of which 
fine impressions are now rare. The Risen Christ , which is printed in silvery 
ink, conveys the fineness and sensitivity of Mantegna's technique. 

The Museum also purchased an outstanding early impression of Rembrandt's 
etching. Descent from the Cross by Torchlight . This 1654 print is the 
culmination of a series of treatments of this tragic subject, a moving image 
of grief executed in the deep black and shimmering half-lights of Rembrandt's 
most accomplished etching technique. It counts as one of the finest of our 
Rembrandt prints, with the Three Crosses and the Petite Tombe . 

The Print Club of Cleveland gave a rare and superb Impression of The 
Virgin with a Spindle , an etching by the 17th-century French Mannerist Jacques 
Bellange, in honor of Louise S. Richards, who retired as chief curator of 
prints and drawings at the end of the year. The Club also gave a beautiful 
impression of Albrecht Durer's engraving of The Prodigal Son amid the Swine . 


Two rare pages from a Biblia Pauperum (or Poor People's Bible ), printed in the 
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Netherlands around l440, were purchased by the Museum. Each page (including 
illustration and text) was cut from a single block and hand colored. 

Among the outstanding modern acquisitions are Edvard Munch’s Summer Night 
of 1895 , the first etching by this Norwegian master to enter the Museum’s 
collection. An abstract ink drawing by Barnett Newman, done in 1959, is 
related to the first in a series of paintings considered to be his greatest 
artistic achievement. The Stations of the Cross . The drawing shares the same 
spiritual quality as the paintings which are a series of meditations on human 
suffering and death. 

The most important painting acquired by the Museum last year is the 
Portrait of a Youth as Saint Sebastian , an oil on panel of the l490s by 
Ambrogio de Predis (ca. l455-ca. I 5 O 6 ) , who worked with Leonardo da Vinci at 
the court of Milan in the late 15th century and who collaborated with the 
master in the production of his famous altarpiece of the Madonna of the Rocks , 
now in the National Gallery, London. The sfumato , or soft and delicate 
modeling, of the Portrait and the youth’s expression are certainly 
characteristic of the style of Leonardo. The youth is in contemporary dress 
and holds an arrow, a reference to St. Sebastian, perhaps the young man’s 
patron saint. Sebastian, a Milanese youth who served as a bodyguard for the 
Emperor Diocletian, was ordered to be shot with arrows when he was discovered 
to be a Christian. 

Also acquired last year was a superb painting by the French artist Eugene 
Boudin (1824-98), whose colorful beach scenes — which can be seen in the 
current exhibition of Impressionist paintings from the Courtauld collection— 
and whose interest in the effects of light and atmosphere influenced the young 
Claude Monet. Bordeaux; Boats in the Port is one of a series of harbor scenes 
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with luminous skies that Boudin painted in the fall of 1874, a few months 
after he had participated in the first Impressionist exhibition. The painting 
displays beautifully the variety of nuances the artist could achieve with a 
limited range of colors. Contrasting with this peaceful scene is a 
monumental, vividly colored oil painting by the Dutch artist Melchior de 
Hondecoeter (I636-95) depicting a fight between a cock and a turkey on the 
grounds of a noble estate. The combatants, a hen and her chicks, and other 
birds that view the battle are carefully observed and realistically rendered. 

Rarely does the Museum have an opportunity to increase its holdings in 
French Gothic sculpture, so the acquisition this year of two such works was 
particularly fortuitous. A graceful and charming limestone figure of St. 
Michael as protector of souls, treading on the dragon, ca. 1280, may once have 
stood in a now-destroyed Benedictine Abbey in St. Mihiel, near Verdun. The 
more significant work, a Standing Virgin of limestone with remains of 
polychrome and gilding, is from Dijon, dated to about l420 and attributed to 
Claus de Werve. De Werve was a Netherlandish sculptor who came to Dijon in 
1396 to work with his famous uncle, Claus Sluter, on sculptural commissions 
for Philip the Bold, Duke of Burgundy. One of their last and greatest 
projects, the tomb of Philip the Bold, was completed by Claus de Werve after 
Sluter's death, and three of the alabaster mourning figures from that tomb are 
now among the most famous treasures of The Cleveland Museum of Art. After the 
death of Philip, Claus de Werve executed many sculptures for churches and 
other religious institutions in Burgundy. The quality of carving of the 
Museum's Standing Virgin , particularly the masterful rendering of the folds of 
the Virgin's cloak, make it the equal of other outstanding works by de Werve 
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in churches and museums in Burgundy. The Virgin once held a Child, which was 
smashed off, probably by fanatics during the French Revolution. 

Also from France are eight late 16th-century decorative earthenware 
dishes known as Palissy ware, after the French potter Bernard Palissy (I 5 IO- 
90 ), known for his ingeniously designed ceramics glazed in vivid colors, often 
decorated with plant and animal motifs and scenes from classical mythology. 

The most visually interesting of the group is a large oval dish with three- 
dimensional casts after reptiles, fish, shell, foliage and pebbles. These 


forms are reminiscent of ones produced by Palissy for a ceramic grotto which 
he created in the Tuileries Gardens for Catherine de Medici in 1570. With the 
addition of these works, the Cleveland museum can boast of one of the finest 
collections of Palissy ware in the United States. 

In the early I 96 OS nearly a dozen small and extremely fine Kashmiri ivory 
carvings came out of Tibet as the monasteries there were being destroyed and 
their treasures scattered. The Museum was able to acquire three of these in 
the 1970 s, and then last year, unexpectedly was offered another one, possibly 
the most impressive of the group. Carved in the 7th or 8th century, the ivory 
depicts a Fasting Buddha deep in contemplation, a subject traditionally found 
only in the art of the Gandharan region of India. Hovering above the Buddha 
are the evil forces of temptation, below him probably the household of the 
milkmaid, Sujata, who nourished him when his ordeal was over. 

The Oriental holdings were strengthened in many other areas; both 
paintings and sculptures were added to the collections of Japanese, Chinese, 
and Indian art. Particularly beautiful is a pair of Japanese screens, painted 
in brilliant colors on a gold ground, one depicting Phoenix and Paulownia. the 


other Peacocks and Bamboo . Dating from the Momoyama Period (1573-l6l4) and 
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attributed to the artist Tosa Mitsuyoshi, the screens epitomize the taste of a 
new Japanese ruling order, powerful lords who built imposing castles and 
decorated them with sumptuous furnishings. The subjects of these screens have 
more than decorative appeal. The changes in the paulownia foliage from spring 
to winter recall the passage of the seasons j the phoenix, a symbol of rebirth 
and authority, may have seemed especially appropriate to the new powers 
emerging in Japan around 1600. 

According to Dr. Turner, "The Museum has been anxious to expand its 
Korean collection so that it would be in some proportion to its holdings in 
Chinese and Japanese art, the two traditions most closely allied to that of 
Korea." Joining the four Korean paintings already in the collection are 
three paintings in hanging scroll format: an image of Kanzeon Kannon, the 
Buddhist god of mercy (Koryo dynasty, l4th century) ; a winter landscape (Yi 
Dynasty, l4th or 15 th century) , and a painting of grapes (Yi Dynasty, l 6 th 
century) —each reflecting to a degree the influence of Chinese painting. 

Until now the collection of Korean ceramics has consisted largely of 
Koryo Dynasty celadons. This year the Museum added a number of ceramics of 
different character. Especially notable are two Yi Dynasty storage jars, both 
decorated with designs of dragons. One, an elegant 18th-century blue and 
white porcelain jar reflects the influence of early Ming wares; the other, a 
17 th-century earthenware jar, was created for everyday use and is more freely 
and flamboyantly decorated. 

The Museum's goals in collecting photography are to acquire outstanding 
works that are in a superb state and that represent significant achievements 
in the evolution of the art. Fifty-seven photographs that meet those 
specifications were acquired last year, ranging from a group of mid- 19 th- 
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century works by British and French photographers— the earliest an aerial view 
of the cathedral and town of Amiens, ca. 1854-55, by the French photographer 
Edouard-Denis Baldus — to works by contemporary photographers such as 
Cleveland-born Ralph Steiner, Edward and Brett Weston, Minor White, and Lee 
Friedlander. Of singular interest is Ray Metzker's I 965 composite of 240 
images recording the abstract patterns that he saw when looking up at the sky 
between the canyons of buildings in downtown Philadelphia. 

Two important works were added to the Museum’s small collection of 
contemporary sculpture. Richard Stankiewicz ' s welded sculpture of I96I 
incorporates a variety of found items, including steel tanks, plates, gaskets, 
and pipe. The work displays the organization, tension and movement which 
Stankiewicz, a prominent member of the New York School, described as the 
essential elements of an interesting sculpture. It was purchased in honor of 
Edward B. Henning, former chief curator of modern art, by The Cleveland 
Society for Contemporary Art with assistance from the Museum. British artist 
Richard Long’s floor sculpture of I98I, made up of 38 pieces of slate arranged 
in a spiral, is reminiscent of the prehistoric stone circles that Long 
encounters on his walks through the English countryside. The work is a gift 
of Mrs. Shuree Abrams. 

These works and others are discussed by Dr. Turner in the February I987 
issue of The Bulletin of The Cleveland Museum of Art , which serves as a 
catalogue to the Year in Review exhibition. 


For additional information, photographs, color slides, please contact the 
Public Information Office, The Cleveland Museum of Art, III50 East Boulevard 
Cleveland, Ohio 44l06; 216/421-7440. 



